there is no experimental evidence of the efficacy of these sprays on plums
in Britain.

Mention should here be made of preliminary experiments carried out at
the Long Ashton Research Station (Byrde, 1949, 1950) as suggesting possible
measures for brown rot control of plums. Winter application of phenyl
mercury chloride or of sodium or calcium arsenite preparations inhibited
spore formation on mummified plums infected with Sclerotlnia fructigena.
Sodium dinitro-0/-//zocresolate and sodium pentachlorphenate also showed
some promise of possible winter treatments. In a field trial brown rot
infection of plums of the current season was considerably reduced by a late
June spray with phenyl mercury chloride (0-0035 per cent), Phygon " XL "
(0-1 per cent) and copper 8-quinolinolate (0-1 per cent).

CHERRY
Fruit  Rot

In Europe, fruit rot of cherries is caused by either of the two fungi
S. fructigena and S. laxa as in plums ; sometimes one fungus predominates,
sometimes the other. On the young fruit, S. laxa is the more serious, for
infection by this fungus may arise not only from spores produced on the
mummified fruit, but from old dead spurs and also from flowers infected
the same year, because in wet weather numerous spore pustules develop
on the infected flowers. Later, S. fructigena may also take part in the infec-
tion, particularly if wet weather causes the fruit to crack. S. fructigena does
not infect the flowers, so that primary infection of the fruit by this fungus
occurs from conidia developing on mummified fruit.

Infection begins at some wound and a frequent cause of predisposition
to rot in cherries is the splitting of the skin that takes place when wet weather
is experienced just before or during picking. The fungus may pass from
an infected cherry to a sound one in contact with it so that mummified
cherries often hang in clusters.

Both fungi can infect acid cherries but brown rot of the fruit is far less
serious in these varieties than in sweet cherries. On the Morello cherry
S. fructigena has been found to infect the fruit, then, extending along the
fruit stalk, it causes a lesion with exudation of gum on the twig.

CONTROL. Control measures in Britain consist chiefly in the destruction of
mummified fruit and the removal of rotting fruit from the trees at picking
time. A post-blossom application of Bordeaux mixture is recommended when
blossom wilt has been prevalent for the fungus (S. laxa) that appears on the
infected' flowers infects the fruit.

In North America, New Zealand and Australia fruit rot of cherries is
produced by S. fructicola and in these countries control measures are prac-
tised as on peaches (see p. 78).

Losses from the cracking of cherries with the subsequent fruit rot appear
to be very serious in some parts of N. America particularly on Bing cherries
(Gerhardt et al., 1945), and experiments on the prevention of cracking in
wet weather have been carried out not only in America but also in Europe.
In tests by Powers and Bollen (1947) copper sulphate gave control of crack-
ing in immersion tests with Bing cherries and preliminary field trials indicated
that its use as a spray or dust will check cracking due to rain; the solution
or spray to be effective and non-injurious should have a concentration of 0*1
to 0*01 per cent. Knoppien (1949) in ithe Netherlands records the percentage
of cracked fruits of Meikers cherry, sprayed with O'Ol per cent of copper
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